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the insuperable objection in his mind. And he here seems
to me to have been entirely right. Yet Trumbull had the
support of Judge Harris, Seward's successor in the Sen-
ate, than whom nobody stood higher as a lawyer at that
day.

The President then signed both the bill and the joint
resolution. The Confiscation Act remained, however,
practically a dead letter, except as to the freeing of the
slaves. In the latter particular it was the first great step
toward complete emancipation, since it took effect upon
slaves within our lines, who could be reached and made
free de facto. It provided that all slaves of persons who
should be thereafter engaged in rebellion, escaping and
taking refuge in the lines of the Union forces, and all such
slaves found in places captured by such forces, should be
declared free; that no slaves escaping should be delivered
up unless the owner should swear that he had not aided
the rebellion; that no officer of the United States should
assume to decide on the validity of the claim of any per-
son to an escaping slave; that the President should be
authorized to employ negroes for the suppression of the
rebellion in any capacity he saw fit; and that he might
colonize negroes with their own consent and the consent
of the foreign Government receiving them.

According to a report of the Solicitor of the Treasury
dated Dec. 27, 1867, the total proceeds of confiscation
actually paid into the Treasury up to that time amounted
to the insignificant sum of $129,680.

The enforcement of the confiscation act was placed
under the charge of the Attorney-General. Practically,
however, it was performed by officers of the army, so
far as it was enforced at all. General Lew Wallace, while
in command of the Middle Department at Baltimore, in
1864, issued two orders declaring his intention to confis-pediency
